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'T'o watch Uno at work in Westminster’s 
^ Central Hall is an experience which must 
impress all who care for the coming of an 
ordered family of men in the world. There, 
under the spacious dome so clean and bright, sit 
the assembled representatives *of the world’s 
peoples. Emblazoned in gold against blue 
curtains is the shining emblem of Uno, a queerly 
shaped map of the world as it might appear to 
an observer above the North Pole. Below the 
emblem, in isolated majesty, is the Assembly’s 
President, fingering the gavel with which he 
calls the delegates to order. They are lounging 
and chattering, some writing and some reading, 
while the voicetof the translator gives the speech 
of the delegate who has just sat down. 

In alphabetical rows the nations line up, 
behind the long, narrow tables of English oak 
on the floor of the hall. Many of the delegates 
are younger than one would expect, though of 
Course there are venerable figures among them., 
They are all men of destiny. 

There is an air of freshness and youth about' 
the Uno Assembly which is not dispelled even 
by the long conventional speeches of support 
for the principles of the new Organisation 
which each delegate provides. “ Is this all they 
do ? ” asked one young voice in the gallery ; 
and, indeed, if all the fine speeches in the 
Central Hall could make a working family of 
nations and permanent peace, then they have 
already been secured. 

gUT everyone in the gallery knows, just as well 
as the delegates know, that speeches alone 
will not make a new world. 'Many of the sen¬ 
timents expressed in London in 1946 are the 
same sentiments expressed in Geneva in 1921. , 
They are sincere. They are spoken from the 
heart, and they play their part, but-they are not 
enough to give the world all it is longing for. 

It has fallen to the lot of the British Foreign 
Secretary to remind Uno that by setting itself 
some big and arduous jobs to do it will find a 
deeper comradeship and a more lasting foun¬ 
dation for what it most desires—the peace of 
the world. ' , ■ 

The peoples of the world will best learn by 
working together, ^ There is enough misery 


IS Peace 

and want among men to challenge this new 
organisation to instantaneous action With a 
programme of work before it, Uno will become 
what its believers wish it to be—a working 
fellowship of the nations, united in action and 
in a living partnership, to relieve human want 
and to lift the heads of millions now depressed 
in gloom and deprivation. 

must come into the working life of the 
world. True, it must be the uplifting and 
inspiring ideal to men everywhere. When 
“ hearts grow cold and the vision fades,” then 
the golden symbol of the laurel wreathed 
world emblazoned on the curtains of Central 
Hall must become a glorious symbol of hope. 

But it must be much more than a symbol, 
however inspiring. It must be a real, living 
force ; it must be a vital factor in the affairs of 
men ; and it must show practical results lest 
mankind, growing weary and disillusioned, 
sink into a Slough of Despond fatal to civilisa¬ 
tion. 

Large numbers of people are living at far 
too low a level of existence to permit the 
growth of the finer loyalties of human life. In 
Europe, Asia, and other parts of the globe, the 
poverty line is a permanent mark running 
through life which can only be eradicated by a 
world effort to lift the level of life. And in 
this country we may all take pride in the 
British resolution urging all peace-loving States 
to give unstinting support to Unrra, pleading 
in fact that Unrra’s noble work shall be fully 
and firmly upheld on the broad shoulders of 
Uno. 

Men and women and children the world over 
are crying out for help, and it is' in Uno’s 
power to see that not one single cry goes 
unheeded. 

f\Jo one expects Uno to work miracles, but its 

■ surest way of establishing itselfin the hearts 
of men will be by doing noble and mighty.deeds 
in their name. Peace will come only through 
work, and those who work for their fellow-rhen 
are its true guardians. The deeds of Uno 
must match its ideals, for on its deeds alone 
will it stand or fall. 


A Salvation Army Job war over a Mule 


JN a wilderness of Northern 
Rhodesia a man and his wife 
are today facing the sort of uphill 
task that has made the name of 
the Salvation Army respected 
among ■ all the peoples of the 
world. They are two Australian 
Salvation Army doctors, Ad-: 
jutant Kingsley Mortimer, and 
his wife Mavis Mortimer. The ' 
job they are tackling is to estab¬ 
lish as a going concern a new 
Salvation Army hospital, and to 
make it a base for medical ser¬ 
vices to primitive people over a 
_wide area who never knew such 
‘healing care before. 

The hospital at Cikankata was 
built under wartime difficulties. 
It is 70 miles from the nearest 
railway, and a road had to be 
made from the railway for trans¬ 
porting the building materials. 
In spite of many problems the 
hospital was built. It occupies 
100 acres on a lofty plateau over¬ 
looking the Zambesi river, and is 
equipped with an operating 
theatre. X-ray, out-patients’, 
isolation, and pathological de¬ 
partments, a dispensary, wards 
for men, women, and children; 
and all modern fittings and in¬ 
struments. 

Novy all these two devoted souls 
have to do is to make the hospital 


work, which sounds easy but is 
just where the really uphill part 
of the task begins. For one of 
their first obstacles will be the un¬ 
willingness of the simple Africans 
to have anything whatever to do 
with the new hospital. The area 
is one in which malaria, sleeping 
sickness, yellow fever, dysenteiy, 
and other diseases are prevalent, 
but the primitive Afi-icans are 
deeply suspicious of the white 
man’s medicine, and they are not 
likely to receive much encourage¬ 
ment - from their own witch 
doctors whose medical notions 
are of quite a different order. 

At the same time that the two 
doctors are overcoming these pre¬ 
judices they will be also tackling 
the. topsize task of training 
African nurses and medical 
orderlies to establish small dis¬ 
pensaries throughout the Zam¬ 
besi 'Valley. In this they will be 
helped by a Salvation Army 
training centre 150 miles away. 

'Women Salvationists in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand are pro¬ 
viding bandages for this new* 
work. . Thus Australian, New 
Zealand, English, and South 
African Salvationists, as W’ell as 
the Northern Rhodesian Govern¬ 
ment, have combined in a truly 
Christian undertaking. 


_^s the C N has already reported, 
the little Central American 
republic of Guatemala has made 
claim to part, or indeed to the 
whole, of British Honduras, our 
little colony on its borders. 

Great Britain has proposed 
arbitration—and if Guatemala 
accepts, the case will be the first 
to be adjudicated on by the new 
International Court of Justice, 
soon to be formed: and it will 
give the whole world a new start 
under the re,gime that Uno is to 
bring into being—of decision by 
international judgment instead 
of results gained by the sword. 

No part of the world w^ould 
gain greater benefit by such 
methods, for wars in Central 
America, commonly the fruit of 
political conspiracies, have been 
all too frequent. No cause was 
too trivial in former days to 
bring on one of these conflicts. 
Less than half a century ago 
Honduras and Nicaragua were 
plunged into bitter armed strife 
over the killing of a single mule! 

It will be a matter for rejoicing 
if the mighty British Common¬ 
wealth and tiny Guatemala, land 
of earthquakes and volcanic erup¬ 
tions, contrive to furnish the pre-. 
cedent and' example for the 
whole world. 
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Citizens’ Information 


At the Holloway Road Library, London, a recently established 
room devoted to current affairs is proving very popular. 
Important information on such vital subjects as world affairs, 
housing, and so on is clearly displayed. 

HELP FROM THE TAX-COLLECTOR 


^wo cousins, both CN old boys,. 

whom the coming of peace 
has newly brought together 
again, have been recalling with 
pride and laughter the story of 
their wartime meeting. 

Cousin A was caught in South 
Africa by the war, and there pre¬ 
vented from joining up because 
he was on work of national im¬ 
portance. Cousin B, who was in 
the Army, had to sail to Cairo to 
join the force that was to gain 
the immortal name of Desert 
Rats. The Mediterranean being 
then closed to Os, his boat had to 
voyage down the west coast of 
Africa and round the Cape. 

He had lost Cousin A’s African 
address, but, his ship putting 


into Cape Town for a spell suffi¬ 
cient to give him and his com¬ 
rades a few_ hours’ shore leave, 
he made many inquiries, without 
result. Then he consulted the 
local headquarters of Toe H. 
They themselves could not afford 
any information, but one of the 
officials had a nevel idea. “As he 
is not a Serviceman, we have no 
record of him, but he wili be an 
income-tax payer, no doubt, so 
we will consult the Income Tax 
Office.” 

The Income Tax had a full 
record concerning Cousin A. who. 
they showed, lived some 30 miles 
up country. A telephone message 
established communication at 
once, and the cousins soon met. 


Chanel and the Scientist 


^HE vagaries of chance have 
always played a large part 
in the discoveries of science. 
The accident of a falling apple 
aiid a lifting kettle-lid led the 
stumbling feet of Newton and 
Watt to the law of gravity and 
the power of steam. Now— 
strangest' of all—it is the atom 
bomb and a Scotch mist. 

The story is told in a recent 
Pelican Book, Why Smash 
Atoms?—^by A. K. Solomon. 
Walking one day through a 
typical Scotch mist a compara¬ 
tively ' unknown Scotsman was 
struck by the lovely colourful 


effects of the sun’s rays shining 
through the mist. This, the 
author remarks, was the accident 
which finally brought the Scots¬ 
man, C. T. R. Wilson, to the 
Jacksonian professorship at Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The mist gave Professor Wilson 
the idea for the cloud chamber 
which now enables scientists to 
study the splitting of atoms from 
close quarters. But for the cloud 
chamber the atomic bomb could 
not have been made. Once again 
chance and the power of sugges¬ 
tion acting on the scientific mind 
had produced great results. 
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UNO AND THE Trust The HoWe work of WORLD NEWS REEL 


Territories 

I^ANY of US have been poring over our maps lately, studying 
the countries, and their neighbouring countries, whose 
representatives have been making their bow to the world in 
the Uho Assembly. ' . 


Into , the front pages of the 
newspapers _ of the world have 
leaped the names of statesmen 
who have seldom, if ever, had 
this'prominence. Many of these 
men from the lesser-known 
countries have • made , valuable 
contributions to the debate, and 
have brought into the -w'orld pic¬ 
ture the needs and aspirations of 
such comparatively small states 
as Lebanon. Byelo-Russia. and 
Cuba. 

But there are very many 
States not yet represented in 
Uno. and' for world security and 
complete unity it is becoming 
more and more necessary that 
these neutral or formerly hostile 
States should be linked up in 
the world-wide scheme. M. 
Bidault. the French Foreign 
Minister, who. in spite of a 
political crisis in Paris, flew to 
London to urge the widest 
possible outlook by Uno. pointed 
out the significant fact that in 
Europe alone 13 nations, with a 
glorious past; and comprising 
150 million people, were not re¬ 
presented—and these figures did 
not include Germany. 

France, he showed, had given 
a lead to mankind in its attitude 
to less advanced peoples, being, 
in fact, the first to give, in 1848, 
universal suffrage to the coloured 
people in its New World ter¬ 
ritories. 

His point arose in his offer to 
transfer his country’s mandatory 
countries of Togo and the 
Cameroons to Uno’s new Trustee¬ 
ship System. He pointed out, 
however, that the people of these 
two countries must keep their . 
rights, and must also approve of 
what was being done on their 
behalf. They were, indeed, al¬ 
ready represented in the French 
Constituent Assembly. 

Mr Bevin had not been able to 
make a similarx claim for the 
parts of Togo and the Cameroons 
under the British mandate, but 


he had certainly got his offer in 
first, and had also included Tan¬ 
ganyika, our mandate in East 
Africa. Mr Bevin announced, 
too, that Transjordan was to be 
given a higher standing, that of 
a sovereign independent state.. 

Australia ' and New Zealand 
followed suit in the matter of 
their Mandates in the Pacific,^ 
and South Africa in that of 
South-West Africa, on vihich 20 
years ago they.had conferred a 
constitution. Belgium added to 
the general concord by agreeing 
to transfer the 20,000 square 
miles of Ruanda-Urundi (at pre¬ 
sent united with the Belgian 
Congo for the administration of 
its four million people) to the 
new system. 

Under the Charter, which con¬ 
tains two chapters on the Inter¬ 
national Trusteeship System and 
its Council, these old Mandates 
will be known as Trust Terri¬ 
tories, and there will be added to 
them territories detached from 
enemy States, and territories 
voluntarily placed under the 
system by States at present 
responsible for their administra¬ 
tion. In no case, of course, can 
any member State of Uno 
become a Trust Territory. 

This willingness of bigger 
Powers to pool their responsi-: 
bilities delighted the smaller, 
especially the Arab, States, who 
are particularly concerned with' 
the future status of Syria, 
Lebanon, and Palestine. 

One other International mat¬ 
ter must be put on record here., 
The Council of Foreign Ministers, 
through their deputies, are hard 
at work again drafting the 
treaties with Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Finland, which 
are to be submitted to the Con¬ 
ference at Paris in May. The 
Moscow Conference solved the 
deadlock, and later satisfied 
France on the wisdom of their 
agreed procedure. 


The Future of the West Indies 


^OT long ago the (governments 
of Great Britain and the 
United States got together to con¬ 
sider the measures necessary to 
promote, food production, indus¬ 
trial activity, and trade in the 
West Indies, and a joint state¬ 
ment by the two Governments 
has now been issued. 

A large proportion of the trade 
of the British West Indies is with 
the United States, which also has 
several naval and air bases in 
the islands on a 99-year lease 
under the Anglo-American Agree¬ 
ment of September, 1940. 

Among the various matters 
now dealt with, the sugar in¬ 


dustry has received special atten¬ 
tion. . The West Indies are im¬ 
portant producers of cane sugar 
and, recognising the vital import¬ 
ance of that industry to the West. 
Indies and the world, America 
and Britain have accepted the re¬ 
sponsibility of keeping under con¬ 
tinuous review the policies on 
sugar to be pursued there. 

The statement emphasises that 
large and immediate results in 
the way of improvements In pro¬ 
duction and standards of living in 
the WestTndies are not to-be ex¬ 
pected. Substantial improve¬ 
ments, it says, can only come 
gradually. 


The Art OF THE Ballet 


jgALLET is becoming more and 
more popular, which is all to 
the good. Speaking at the Silver 
Jubilee Dinner of the Royal 
Academy of Dancing, at which 
the Academy’s President, Madame 
Adeline Genee (famous a genera¬ 
tion ago as one of our greatest 
ballerinas) was in the chair. Miss 
Ellen Wilkinson, Minister of 
Education, said that the art of 
the ballet, with its message of. 
beauty ' and movement and 
gracioasness, could be brought 


with advantage more and more 
into our primary schools. 

The Minister spoke of her visits 
to schools in the East End of 
London, where she had been 
much moved by the efforts of the 
teachers to bring, through the art 
of dancing, some, beauty and 
colour into the lives of children 
who lived in those. heavily 
bombed parts of London. 

Madame Genee spoke of danc¬ 
ing as having its own language 
which fitted into every country. 


Making Oitizens 

j[oRE people, .than ever before 
are actively concerned today 
with child welfare, so for them a 
shilling booklet,.Making Citizens, 
just issued by the Home Office, is 
an important guide. It is a most 
interesting description, with: ex¬ 
cellent photographs, of the work 
of the Approved Schools to which 
children are sent by the Courts 
because they have either broken 
the law or need protection. 

These schools have been 
founded and are run in the light 
of the true principle that practi¬ 
cally all children who break the 
law do so because in their homes 
they have lacked those funda¬ 
mental needs of all children— 
security, love, and some form of 
activity to absorb their energies. 

' Making Citizens emphasises 
the difference between the old- 
fashioned reformatories and in¬ 
dustrial schools and the present 
Approved Schools. Although re¬ 
formatories were started early in 
the last century by men and 
women of the highest ideals, 
they too often were associated in 
people’s minds with gloomy, bar¬ 
rack-like children’s prisons. The 
aim of the Approved School is 
not to subordinate but to 
educate. They came into exist¬ 
ence imder the Children and. 
Young Persons Act of 1933. 

There are 145 of these schools 
in England and Wales, with 
about 9207 boys and 2105 girls. 
Three-quarters of these - schools 
are under voluntary manage¬ 
ment, but all are under State 
control. ’The boys’ schools are 
divided into junior, intermediate, 
and senior schools. 

The Junior Approved Schools 
are concerned, of course, with a 
normal primary school curricu¬ 
lum, but the boys’ intermediate 
schools have achieved a success¬ 
ful balance between classroom 
work and technical instruction 
which, it is claimed, may well 
prove a model for the new 
modem schools created by the 
Education Act of 1944. The 
senior boys’ schools are run on 
the lines of technical training 
establishments, for the practical 
purpose of the Approved School 
is by general education and by 
training in one particular craft 
so that the pupil may earn his 
living when he leaves. 

But it is the moral and 
spiritual purpose of the Approved 
School which is on such a splen¬ 
didly high level. The school 
creates surroundings of com¬ 
munity, even of family, living in 
which a child can lose that sense 
of fear, frustration, bewilder¬ 
ment, and bitterness due to an 
unhappy home life, and can have 
his or her self-respect restored. 

CHILE STRIKES OIL 

(^Jhile’s first supply of petroleum 
from her own territory has 
resulted from the discovery and 
working of an oilfield in: the 
Chilean part of Tierra Del Fuego. 
These bleak islands at South 
America’s foot are divided be¬ 
tween Chile and the Argentine, 
and it was in the Chilean Isla 
Grande that the oilfield . was 
found. It now has a daily output 
of 2000 - cubic metres, which is 
double Chile’s dally needs. 

Before the discovery of this 
supply Chile had to spend 
14 million dollars on buying oil 
from abroad, an amount which 
represented ten per cent of her 
total imports. 


the conclusion of the Uno 
meetings in London, Mrs 
Roosevelt, who is a delegate, will 
visit Russia. 

Clothes are to be exported by 
Eire to Britain for the first time 
for five years. During, the war the 
output of Irish factories was 
required for home use. 

Most peculiar among recent 
strikes in Argentina was one in 
which property-oioners refused to 
take rents. 

In the French Assembly re¬ 
cently, M. Bidault, Foreign 
Minister, revealed that France 
desires the natural wealth of the 
Ruhr region of Germany to be ex¬ 
ploited in the general interests of 
humanity. 

Citizens of Johannesburg have 
raised £264,766 towards South 
Africa’s Aid to Britain Fund, for 
which more than £400,000 has now 
been collected. 

_^LL effective surface ships of the 
German Navy, and 30 sub¬ 
marines, have been divided 
equally between Britain, Russia, 
and the United States. Britain 
has offered to transfer to France 
some of her newly-acquired sliips. 

When the RAF Lancaster 
Aries arrived at Cape Town not 
long ago the plane had not only 
broken the England to Cape Town 
record by flying the journey in 32 
hours 21 minutes, but was the 
first to fly non-stop from Cairo to 
Cape Town, a distance of 4750 
miles. The previous England- 


Cape Town record was 39 hours 25 
minutes — seven hours longer 
than Aries's time. 

The Anglo - American Civil 
Aviation Conference has been 
holding meetings in Bermuda. 

Under the terms of the Final 
Act of the Paris Conference on 
Reparations all the monetary 
. gold found in Germany will be 
pooled for distribution among 
countries in proportion to their 
losses of gold through looting by 
the Nazis. 

Denmark is now exporting 15 
tons of eels to Britain every week. 

The German cruiser Prinz 
Eugen, 10,000 tons, has gone to 
the Boston yard of the U S Navy. 

The Deputy Military Governor 
of the U S zone in Germany 
stated in a recent broadcast that 
American forces will not leave 
Germany prematurely, but will 
remain for at least ten years 
before easing control gradually. 

. TIhe new Governor of Newfound¬ 
land, Mr Gordon Macdonald, 
started Work as a pit-boy when he 
was 13. 

Some 10,000 New Testaments 
are being sent from Britain and 
America for distribution among 
displaced people in Germany. 

Cable and Wireless, Ltd, 
handled free of charge nearly 
15,000 telegrams sent to and from 
British children evactiated to the 
Dominions. 


Home News .Reel 


0N December 31 last, 392 mer¬ 
chant ships were being 
built in Britain, varying from 100 
to 10,000 tons. 

The Institution' of Electrical 
Engineers have awarded the 
Faraday Medal to Sir Edward 
Appleton, notably for his work on 
radiolocation. 

From ' its £10,000 Robert Witt 
Fund the National Art-Collec¬ 
tions Fund have purchased a 
view from Richmond Hill by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, one of his 
rare landscapes. 

A pair of 11th-century spurs, 
found in a stone coffin in a Devon 
church 100 years ago, were re¬ 
cently sold in London for £205. 

Britain’s first permanent Naafi 
Club has been opened at Ports¬ 
mouth by Princess Elizabeth. 

A woodpecker has knocked 
loose wooden tiles off Epsom 
parish church spire. The cost of 
replacing the tiles is estimated 
at £300. 

gERNicE, a St Bernard dog of 
Wood Green, collected 
more than £600 for the Red 
Cross. Bernice was wounded by 
! a rocket in the war, and had to 
have 17 stitches in her side, Now 
she is well again. 

Miss Jacqueline Cromle, aged 
25, was recently decorated as 


Chevalier of the Legion of Honotu: 
and with the Croix de Guerre with 
Star- for her heroism in. driving 
under fire' in Brittany in 1944. 
She drove through ■ a German 
barricade and knocked down an 
enemy . motor-cyclist. She - was 
wounded, and a French colonel 
with her was killed. . 

During last September only 38 
babies died in infancy for every 
1000 born, a record low level. 

Saxon grave was found during 
the recent restoration of an 
old cottage in Lenham, Kent. 
There were three skeletons of the 
sixth or seventh century, a sword, 
spearhead, and daggers. 

After over five years of evacua¬ 
tion at Pitlochry, Perthslilre, Leys 
School has returned to Cambridge. 

Last year there were 2£08,134 
visitors to the London Zoo, an in¬ 
crease of 1,483,931 over those in 
1944. 

The Association of Agriculture 
has just been founded. It Will 
embrace every aspect of rural life, 
trades, and crafts. The prelim¬ 
inary foundation committee is 
under the chairmanship of Earl 
De La Warr. 

The number of pupils provided 
for in the London County 
Council’s budget for 1946-7 is ■ 
338,000, the lowest on record. In 
1938-9 the figure was 460,000. 


Youth News Reel 


. jVJr John HYNP. the Chancellor 
, of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
is the first Scout to have reached 
the rank of Cabinet Minister. In 
1913 Mr Hynd and his brother 
Henry, also in the Government, 
joined the 29th Perthshire 
.troop. 

The Cornwell Decoration has 
been awarded to 14-year-old Patrol 
Leader Peter Reid, of the 15th 
Angus (Stracathro Hospital) 
Handicapped Scout Group, for 
his extreme courage and cheerful¬ 
ness during the past five years 
while suffering from complete 
paralysis of both legs. 


Owing to the shortage of road 
police in Caracas, capital of 
Venezula, the Scotits of the city 
have been directing traffic. 

The Boys Brigade has ah 
Accident and Sickness Insurance 
for its members. During the 
past twelve months some 75 
claims have been paid. 

Corporal 'William Craig Martin, 
age 16, of the 268th Glasgow 
Company, recently rescued a small 
boy of eight from drowning in a 
quarry near Glasgow. He has now 
been awarded the B B Diploma for 
Gallant Conduct.- 
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A Garden of 

^HE City of Leeds is to give prac¬ 
tical expression to a happy 
idea—a memorial peace garden is 
to be laid out there in the beauti¬ 
ful grounds of Temple Newsam, 
just outside the city'centre. 

All Yorkshiremen are proud of 
Temple Newsam, for it is one of 
the great show places of the 
broad-acres shire, and is called 
the Hampton Court of the North. 
A wonderful place it is, a palatial 
house, with mellowed walls from 
Tudor and Jacobean days, packed 
with treasures of art, and set 
amid 935 acres of natural loveli¬ 
ness. A fit setting is Temple 
Newsam for a Garden of Peace. 

The scheme approved by Leeds 
City Council is for what has been 
termed an “ international peace 

PARIS TO BELGRADE 

■^HE lamou-s continental train of 
the days before the war, the 
Simplon-Orient Expre.s.s, recently 
left Paris for the first time since 
1940. At pre.sent its route is Paris, 
Lausanne, Milan, Trieste, and 
Belgrade, but it will be extended 
to Istanbul as soon as possible. 
Before 1940 this dark-blue train 
did the Journey from Paris to 
Lstanbul in two days and three 
nights. ■ 



Chess Champion 

Arturo Pomar, from Spain, aged 
(4, youngest competitor at the 
World Chess Tournament, iri 
London, is champion of Madrid. 


A CHILDREN’S TREASURE 
HOUSE 

'J'HE children of Twickenham re¬ 
cently had a museum and 
exhibition all to themselves, a 
Children’s Treasure House. It 
contained two exhibits of remote 
antiquity : a fossil considered by 
experts to be 100 million years 
old, and a 10,000-year-old fossil of 
the beri'y of a tropical plant 
found in the . Thames Valley, 
showing that Twickenham once 
had a tropical climate! 

This exhibition, which dis¬ 
played not only ancient relics, but 
also how ingenious toys and 
models could be made, was staged 
by the admirable Twickenham 
Borough Society, the main ob¬ 
jects of which are to spread in¬ 
formation and stimulate civic 
interests. 

SCHOOL 

BEE-KEEPERS 

ritHE boys and girls who are 
.shareholders of the Market 
Rasen Modern School bee-keeping 
company, have again achieved 
splendid results during the past 
year; and they have received a 
dividend of 100 per cent on their 
shilling shares as compared with 
50 per cent the previous year. 

Indeed, it is stated by Mr Bruce 
Curtis, who looks after the com- 
15any accounts, that sufficient 
honey has been sold to yield a 
dividend of 120 per cent, but It 
was thouglit wise to keep a reserve 
fund in hand to meet the cost of 
necessary repairs. 
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A CIVILIAN WAR 
MEMORIAL 

'J'he Imperial War Graves Com¬ 
mission are preparing lists 
of civilian war dead of the British 
Commonwealth, andthe first 
lists, bound in four volumes, and 
recording particulars of nearly 
60,000 civilians killed by enemy 
action In the United Kingdom 
have been placed in a shrine in 
Westminster Abbey, not far from 
the tomb of the Unknown 
Warrior. A light Is kept burning 
over one volume, which is open, 
and a page is turned every day. 

This Roll of Honour is at pre¬ 
sent typewritten, but when the 
I’ecord is complete the names will 
be printed or embos,sed. Thus 
will the memory of many thou¬ 
sands of British citizens who lost 
their lives in the battle for free¬ 
dom be kept alive in our national 
shrine at Westminster. 

INFORMATION, 

PLEASE 

A NOVEL Information .service ha.s 
ijeen .started by the Swiss 
Government. 

By merely dialling “ one one ” 
inquirer.s can receive information 
and help on a big variety of sub¬ 
jects. Whether It is how to make 
a cake, how to find the way to a 
certain place, or how to Iniow 
what is showing at the local 
cinema, it is only necessary to 
dial 11 and a .sweet-voiced tele¬ 
phone girl will provide the 
answers. 


On the Thames at Greenhithe another ship has taken the place of the famous old Wor¬ 
cester in which many officers were trained and which has been taken away to be broken up. 
This new ship is also to be called the Worcester. She was formerly the TS Exmouth. 


ROOSEVELT STAMPS ANOTHER TRIUMPH FOR SWEDEN’S HELP 


Qeveral countries are to issue 

* memoliai .stamps In honour of 
President Roosevelt, and on 
January 30, the anniversary of his 
birth, the U S and Haiti will issue 
certain stamps. In the U S the 
live-cent value will be issued, and 
in the West Indian Republic the 
20 and 60 centimes black stamp. 

Liberia has . already honoured 
President Roosevelt by the issue ol 
two postage stamps and one air 
mall stamp, and Greece, Cuba, 
China, and Nicaragua are planning 
special issues. 

MRS HALLETT’S JOYDAY 

IXTrs Halleit of Tunbridge 

* Wells is happy, for she has 
seen all of her eight sons return 
safely from the Services—both 
civil and armed. The other day 
her youngest son, Reg, walked 
into his home to greet his 
mother for the first time in nine 
years. He was a soldier, like five 
of his brothers, and he was 
abroad for those nine years, the 
last three and a half as a 
prisoner in Japanese hands. Two 
more brothers were also in the 
war: one in the RAF, the other 
in Germany with the NF S. 

Mrs Hdllett also has four 
daughters, and two have served 
with the ATS. At the fanuly 
reunion all were present, together 
with 15 grandchildren. 


The Prime Minister’s Daughter 

At the Rachel McMillan Training College, Deptford, Miss Felicity 
Ann Attlee, the 20-year-old second daughter of the Prime 
Minister, who is a student nursery-schoo! teacher there, 
watches two of her charges putting dolly to bed. See page 7 


PENICILLIN 

wonder drug penicillin 
goes on its victorious way, 
foi’ research workers in Belfast 
have found yet another fatal 
disease that yields to its healing 
powers. Penicillin’s latest victim 
is a disease of the heart called 
bacterial endocarditis which is 
caused by a growth-forming 
organism on the valves of the 
heart. Formerly, every sufferer 
from this terrible disease died 
within two years, some within 
six months, of contracting it. 

The research team of doctors 
whose discovery will lead to the 
saving of thousands of lives was 
headed by Professor J. H. Big- 
gart. Dean of Medicine at 
Queen’s University, Belfast, and 
they carried out their experi¬ 
ments at the Royal Victoria 
Hospital, Belfast. They also 
worked in conjunction with the 
Research Council in London, 
and although they only began 
their • experiments late last 
autumn, 12 patients stricken by 
the disease have left hospital free 
from infection. 

We may be sure that more 
victories await the noble band 
of penicillin research workers. 

TERROR IN THE 
COUNTRYSIDE 

mark the place whMe the 
first pedal-propelled bicycle 
was made in 1839, Sir Harold 
Bov/den will unveil In'May a tablet 
in memory of the inventor, Kirk¬ 
patrick MacMillan. The tablet 
will be on MacMillan’s tiny smithy 
at Courthill near Dumfries. 
MacMillan was 26 years old when 
he brought out his invention, and 
so terrorised were the people of 
the countryside when he appeared 
on it that the good folk fled from 
this evil contraption, as they 
called it. 


iPhe Swedish Red Cross and the 
Save the Children Society 
expect to establish relief centres 
in several places in Germany this 
month for the distribution of 
food, clothing, and medical assist¬ 
ance for German children. They 
also plan to give meals to 10,000 
Viennese children for two months. 
The Swedish Government is help¬ 
ing by sending about 100 fully- 
loaded motor vehicles to Austria. 

Sweden has also recently sent 
equipment for nine hospitals to 
Leningrad, as well as stainless 
steel cutlery sufficient for ten 
children’s homes. 

PICTURE SCRAPBOOK 

A Yorkshire • correspondent 
sends us this story of a 
novel scrapbook made by one of 
our readers. At a children’s 
party in his neighbourhood the 
guests were each asked to bring 
one of the books they had been 
given for Christmas presents. All 
except one boy brought books; 
there were annuals, fairy-story 
books, adventure and school 
tales, and the young guests 
■ passed the volumes round and 
some arranged “swops.” 

They did not like to say any¬ 
thing to Derek, who had no book, 
but they felt sorry for him until 
he said he had made his own 
book, which he would show them 
later on. After tea he ran down 
the street to his house and came 
back with a neat scrapbook. 
Derek explained that he was a 
regular reader of the C N, and 
that whenever he saw in it a pic¬ 
ture that particularly interested 
him he cut it out and stuck it in 
his book. 

What the children now saw was 
a fascinating collection of pic¬ 
tures illustrating events of the 
past year all over the world. 
Our correspondent says the book 
aroused so much interest that 
games were for the time being 
forgotten. 


The Good Earth and Good Teeth 


important discovery has 
been made by a dental sur¬ 
geon, Mr E. Brodie Carpenter, 
which may greatly affect the 
well-being of children’s teeth. 

Mr Carpenter attends the 
Royal Commercial Travellers’ 
Schools at Pinner as dental sur¬ 
geon. There are 131 boys and 93 
girls at the school, and when he 
first took charge of the dental 
inspection the amount of work 
occasioned by the infection known 
as “caries ” was regarded by Mr 
Carpenter as a “ treadmill. ” Over 
a period of years, however, the 
teeth of the children became 


astonishingly improved, and this 
improvement led to a scientific 
Investigation, which showed that 
it dated from the time that the 
school gardeners had used 
natural in place of chemical 
fertilizers. 

The use of natural manure and 
compost in the fields where the 
school grows its vegetables is the 
secret of the splendid teeth of 
the pupils. Mr Carpenter’s work 
has been confirmed by other 
eminent authorities, and it looks 
as though a new channel of 
enquiry into our public health has 
been opened up. 


World Peace 


garden,” based upon plans sub¬ 
mitted by Mr R. Hancock, a 
London landscape architect. 

It is to be laid out on a 50-acre 
site, and to'have sections devoted 
entirely to the flowers, plants, 
shrubs, and buildings representa¬ 
tive of 30 different nations. 

There will be a Grecian 
Garden, with a temple in the 
classic style standing on a pro¬ 
montory running out into an ex¬ 
panse of water. There will be a 
Chinese Garden, with a red 
lacquer pavilion and a bridge of 
jade. Holland will be represented 
by a replica of a Dutch farm¬ 
house fronted by a canal. Other 
sections will include sub-tropical 
and tropical gardens to represent 
North and South Africa. 


The New Worcester 
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Making Citizens 

This boy and his friend are in the courtyard of one of the new 
Home Office or Approved schools for the education and 
training of boys and girls between 10 and 17 who are in need of 
care and protection. There are 145 of these schools. 


White Gold in Cornwall 


■ 'J'HE recent discovery of white. 

gold in Cornwall is just 
another instance of the diverse 
mineral wealth of our western¬ 
most county. 

It was while tests were being 
carried out at Brittern Hill 
Mine, on the Bodmin Moors, 
which was worked for tin and 
Wolfram during the war, that a 
very heavy white mineral was 
noticed. It came from a tiny 
pit and, proved to be white gold 
—too small in quantity to have 
any commercial value, but of 
considerable interest to geo¬ 
logists, who call it sylvanite, or 
graphic tellurium. 

Gold is chiefly found in the 
metallic state—native gold. It 
is also found in combination 
with other minerals. Among 
these ores, sylvanite, named 
after Transylvania its oldest 
and best-known source, has 
about a quarter of its sub¬ 
stance as gold and 13 per cent 
as silver. Its crystals give it an 
appearance of having been 


written on; hence the name 
graphic tellurium. 

One wonders how many more 
varieties prospectors will find 
to add to Cornwall’s already 
long list of underground riches. 
Tin, wolfram, copper, lead, 
zinc, arsenic, china clay, anti¬ 
mony, iron, nickel, and uranium 
are only a few of the. minerals 
which the 90-mile peninsula 
has yielded in abundance from 
its secret storehouse. 

From time to time, silver has 
been found in fairly large quan¬ 
tities, and gold, ranging from 
fine particles to “glorious 
corns,” has been recovered from 
valley bottoms. 

Enough gold was once taken 
from the bed of the River 
Fowey to make a large seal ring 
for William Glynn, a prominent 
landowner, who lived nearby. 

In fact, all through the 
centuries, Cornwall has pro¬ 
duced examples of practically 
every metallic mineral except 
the ores of mercury. 


Standard Houses For Policemen 


QUR policemen who work in 
country districts are moved 
every five or six years from one 
town to another in their own 
counties, somewhat after the 
manner of Methodist ministers 
W'ho also move from one circuit to 
another at regular intervals. 
These frequent removals some¬ 
times involve a police officer’s 
family in difficulties and expense, 
for the new home may be of a 
different size and shape from the 
former one, which means buying 
new furniture and carpets. 

For this reason chief constables 
have for some time past been con¬ 
sidering the provision of a 
standard type of house for police 
officers, and now Col T. E. St 
Johnston, the Chief Constable of 


the county of Durham, has de¬ 
cided to build 500 standard 
houses, each house having three 
bedrooms, two living-rooms, and a 
kitchen. A police office will be 
part of each building. 

The dimensions of each house 
will be exactly -the same to an 
inch, so that when a policeman 
has to move to a new area his 
carpets, lino, furniture, and other 
fixtures will all fit into the new 
house. Thus County Diuham’s 
policemen in the future will be 
saved much expense in their 
frequent removals. 

These houses, however, will not 
all be built at once, and the first 
to occupy the new ones will be 
young married men or other 
officers Who volimteer to do so. 


February 2, 1946 

Great 

Expectations 

rpHE Children’s Theatre, the , 

origin and purpose of which 
have been described In the CN, 
has staged its first play. ' Pro¬ 
duced under Glyndeboume man¬ 
agement, the play Is an adapta¬ 
tion by Mr Alec Guinness of 
Great Expectations, one of 
Charles Dickens’s most colourful 
novels, regarded by some as his 
best work. The dramatic story 
of young Pip has been cleverly 
adapted, and is excellently per¬ 
formed by a company of profes¬ 
sionals who know their job. 

■the play is threaded together by 
two of the characters who sit at 
the side of the stage and read 
passages from the novel, intro¬ 
ducing the various scenes— 
twenty in alL This contrivance 
provides a continuity and helps to 
build up the grand story of the 
boy Pip who, after helping an 
escaped convict on the Rochester 
marshes, comes into money from 
an unknown benefactor and is 
given a first-class education. 

Maurice Nicholas (as Pip the 
boy) and Christopher Quest (as 
Pip the young man) act very con¬ 
vincingly. Reginald Jarman is 
an actor of great experience, and 
his Abel Magwitch is full of 
clever touches. John Lindsay’s 
Joe Gargery and Basil Coleman’s 
Herbert Pocket are outstanding. 
But perhaps the best and most 
polished performance of all is 
^ven by John Kidd as the saturn¬ 
ine lawyer and holder of all the 
secrets, Mr daggers. 

Twice daily (at 10 and 2) for six 
weeks this play is being per¬ 
formed at Toynbee Hall. London, 
E, for the benefit of 24,000 London 
schoolchildren of eleven and up¬ 
wards, imder arrangements made 
with the LCC Education Com¬ 
mittee. When this run finishes 
at the end of February, the pro¬ 
duction will go on tour for the 
benefit of schoolchildren in the 
Home Counties. A further tour 
and a second production ■ are 
planned for the schools’ summer 
term. Admission for children is 
free. 

We congratulate The Child¬ 
ren’s 'Theatre on their excellent 
and courageous enterprise. 

Theirs is a grand move to 
foster in boys and girls a taste for 
the living theatre, and we have 
great expectations for its work in 
the coming years. 

A Great Bird Lover 

the recent death of Captain 

E. V. Sanderson, president 
of the Forest and Bird Pro¬ 
tection Society of New Zealand, 
the Dominion has lost a dis¬ 
tinguished natural history man. 
The society was founded by 
Captain Sanderson at the in¬ 
stigation of Sir Thomas Mac¬ 
kenzie in 1923, and he remained 
its leader until his death. The 
Forest and Bird quarterly maga¬ 
zine was also edited by Captain 
Sanderson, and through it he 
co-ordinated and inspired the 
activities of a great number of 
people. Including foresters, scien¬ 
tists, agriculturists, trampers, 
and others. 

Many sanctuaries in New Zea¬ 
land owe their status and preser¬ 
vation to Captain Sanderson’s 
quiet persistence in official quar¬ 
ters, and perhaps his most 
outstanding achievement in this 
direction was the saving of the 
Kapiti Island bird sanctuary 
from destruction by the ravages 
of goats and other introduced 
mammals. 


The Childre 



The Defeat of 
ignorance 

’y’ii.'iT great journalist, C. P. 

Scott of Manchester, once 
remarked that ’’ facts are sacred, 
comment is free.” Those words 
might well be taken as the motto 
of that new venture in our 
educational life, the Bureau of 
Current Affairs. For if the 
Bureau does nothing but help 
to re-establish the sacredness of 
facts and truth it will perform 
a notable and tim.ely service. 

War’s first casualty, it is said, 
is truth. We may now hope 
that the first victory of peace 
will be the defeat of ignorance 
and untruth by offering us all the 
opportunity of knowing, investi¬ 
gating, and asking questions. 
Down the roads of inquiry lie 
the brightest discoveries for the 
boldest spirits. 

© 

Advice to Uno 

With graieftil acknowledge¬ 
ment we give the following ex¬ 
tracts from the New Yorker 
magazine. They are from a 
long letter of “ instructions ” 
addressed to the American dele¬ 
gates to the Uno Assembly,, but 
the advice, so pithily worded, 
holds good for all the $i nations : 

gEAR in mind always tliat 
foreign policy is domestic 
policy with its hat on. The 
puqDose of the meeting, although 
not so stated anywhere, is to 
replace policy w'ith law and to 
make common cause. 

Tliink not to represent us by 
safeguarding our interests. Tie- 
present our interests by perceiv¬ 
ing that our interests are other 
peoples’, and theirs ours. If you 
would speak up for us, do not 
speak up for America, speak up 
for the people, for the free man. 

Finally ... we charge you to 
believe in yourself and to love 
truth . . . The foundation is 
inescapable. The foundation is 
unity. It is what your initials 
suggest; Uno. 


A RECENT correspondence in 
The Times would have had 
a peculiar interest for the 
founder of The C N. 

As our readers have been 
reminded, the cinema is 50 
years old, yet. it is .only in 
comparatively recent years that 
its effect on the minds and con¬ 
duct of children has been realised 
as something to bo reckoned with. 

No one saw the immense 
potentialities of the film as an. 
educational factor, both mental 
and moral, more clearly than 
Arthur Mee, who followed its 
development with intense in-, 
terest. 

A correspondent in The Times' 
has called the film “ the greatest 
dictator of our 'day,” a truth, 
which, W'ith all its implications, 
no one w'ill deny. A big, pro¬ 
portion of film . audiences is 
made up of children, yet most 
of the pictures they see - are 
entirely unsuited to them. Thej^ 
excite the children and the 
children like them far more, 
very often, than the programmes 
specially prepared for them. 

The producers of the special 
Saturday morning programmes 
Imow all this, and say the fullest 
advantage is being taken of the 
resources at present available. 

It is, of course, a matter of 


Under the Et 


PETER 

WAN!, 

KN( 


Jn Holland, we are told, every¬ 
body rides a bicycle. The 
same one ? 

0 

^ SPEAKEft'reminds us 
- that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss. But it 
gathers momentum. 

0 

JT is said that an Ameri¬ 
can singer packed 
the Paris Opera House. 

To take back to 
America ? 

0 

JfONDON is to make a big 
effort in open-air 
education. The sort of 
thing that ought to be 
tried out. 



If it is b 
write a cl 
draw 


Carry oN 


Spirit Divine 

'T’here is a spirit which I feel 
delights to do no evil nor to 
revenge any wrong, but delights 
to endure all things, in hope to 
enjoy its own in the end ; and 
this hope is to outlive all Avrath 
and contention, and to weary 
out all exaltation and cruelty. 
It sees to the end of all tempta¬ 
tions ; and as it hears no evil 
ill itself, so it conceives none to 
any other. If it be betrayed, it 
bears it, for its ground and 
spring is the mercies and forgive¬ 
ness of God. James Naylor 

A Universal Language 

■'Phe eyes of men converse as much 
as their tongues, with the 
advantage that the ocular dialect 
needs no dictionary, but is under¬ 
stood all the world over. 

Emerson 




Benefit oj 


Jave you ever rightly con¬ 
sidered what the mere abil¬ 
ity to read means ? That it is 
the key which admits us to 
the whole world of thought and 
fancy and imagination ? To the 1 
company of saint and sage, of 
the wisest and the wittiest at 
their wisest and wittiest mo¬ 
ment ? That it enables us to see 1 
with the keenest eyes, hear with c 
the finest ears, and listen to the t 
sw'eetest voices of all time ? - i 
More than that, it annihilates 1' 
time and space for us; it 
revives for us without a miracle 
the Age of Wonder, endowing 
us with the shoes of swiftness 
and the cap of darkness, so that 
w'e walk invisible like fern-seed, 
and witness unharmed the 

SOFTLY PASSING 

'T'ime, as he passes us, has a dove’s 
wing. 

Unsoiled and swift,,and of a silken 
sound. William Cowper 
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OF Youth 

time before enough suitable new 
films can be produced, but 
certainly there is no lack of 
worth-while subjects. Show 
bOj's and girls the wonders of 
the modern world, give them a 
glimpse of the great adventures 
of the past, in all the glamour 
the screen can command, and 
they will be as thrilled by it as 
by anything that ever , came 
from Hollywood. The producers 
.of British films hold in their 
hands a great opportunity. Let 
them grasp it firmly.- 

More attention than ever be¬ 
fore is being given to entertain- 
’Tient for children. There are 
the Cinema Clubs; there are 
the splendid Children’s Concerts; 
and there is the Children’s 
Theatre which is to take worth¬ 
while plays to many towns. 

Has not the hour struck for a 
jiational centre to be established 
for all these activities—a great 
•Palace of Youth erected in the 
nation’s capital ? Here not 
only plays, films, and • concerts 
could make their first public 
appeal before being sent on tour, 
out Youth Conferences and 
special exhibitions and contests 
would be held. High standards 
for youth productions would be 
'demanded, so the label Palace of 
Youth -would be as a hall mark. 


ditor's Table 

^ MAN says he has a host of 
friends visiting him. He him- 
elf should be. the host. 

0 

^OME people still think 
that the world is not 
round. Because it is 
mads up of square miles? 
0 

FAMOUS pianist 
lowers his head over 
the keyboard as if he 
were going to eat it. 
Must be playing sweet 
music. 

• 0 ' 

committee is to 
atter to watch the working 
leque or of the Education Act. 
one And see if it works. 


To Ail Workers 

guT it is to you, ye Workers, 
who do already work, and 
are as grown men, noble and 
honourable in^a sort, that the 
whole world calls for new work 
and nobleness. Subdue mutiny, 
discord, widespread despair, by 
manfulness, justice, mercy and 
wisdom. Chaos is dark, deep as 
Hell; let light be, and there is 
instead a green flowery World. 
Oh, it is great, and there is no 
other greatness. To make some 
nook of God’s Creation a little 
fruitfuller, better, more worthy 
of God'; to make some human 
hearts a little wiser, manfuller, 
happier—more blessed, less ac¬ 
cursed ! It is work for a God. 

■ynosE profound words were 
written just over a century 
ago by that fiery genius, Thomas 
Carlyle, in his work Past and 
Present. But the sentiments 
they endorse have a timeless 
quality, and it seems to us that 
this wise man of the Past has 
here a message specially applic¬ 
able to this troubled Present. 

Rainbow Corner 

ROM November, 1942, until a 
few days ago America had a 
home in the heart of London, a 
place which America’s sons in 
uniform could feel was their owuL 
The American Red Cross Club 
known as Rainbow Comer, in 
Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
acted as host to millions of GIs. 

No-\v, its work completed, that 
happy club has closed dorvn. 
For more than three years it had 
an ever-open door. 

At the closing ceremony 
speeches by Mrs Roosevelt and 
Mr Anthony Eden were broad¬ 
cast to America. Mr Eden said 
how proud London had been to 
welcome the GIs, and how sad 
she was at losing them. He added 
that if the peace of the world was 
to be maintained, the rhythm of 
Anglo-American unity must not 
and could not again be broken. 

To Londoners and hosts of 
Americans Rainbow Corner will 
ahvays remain a symbol of that 
unity. 



Reading 

plague at Athens or Florence or 
'^ondon ; accompany Caesar, on 
his marches, or look in on Cati¬ 
line in council with his fellow 
conspirators, or Guy Fawkes in 
he cellar of St Stephen’s. 

We often hear of people W'ho 
■will descend to any servility, 
submit to any insult, for the sake 
of getting themselves or their 
hildren into what is euphemis- 
.cally called good society. Did 
■ ever occur to them that there 
a select society of all the cen¬ 
turies to which they and theirs 
can be admitted for the asking; 
a society, too, which will not 
involve -them in ruinous expense 
and still more ruinous waste of 
time and health and faculties. 

James Russell Lowell 

The Soul’s Armour 

De sober, putting on the breast- 
^ plate of faith and love; and 
for an helmet, the hope of sal¬ 
vation. St Paul 


As Ye Sow 

Jn the morning sow thy seed, 
nor stay thy hand at evening 
hour. 

Never asking which shall prosper 
—both may yield thee fruit 
and flower ; 

Thou shalt reap whate’er thou 
sow'est, though thy grain be 
small and bare 

God shall clothe it as He pleases 
for the harvest full and fair. 

Frances Ridley Havergal 

The Use of Knowledge 

Come men think that the grati¬ 
fication of curiosity is the 
end of knowledge ; some the 
love of fame ; some the pleasure 
of dispute ; some the necessity 
of supporting themselves by 
their knowledge ; but the real 
use of all knowledge is this, that 
we should dedicate that reason 
which was given us by God to 
the use and advantage of man. 

Francis Bacon 
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Sportsmen in 
THE News 

'J'wo footballers have achieved 

rather special distinction, 
each by bemg chosen to play for 
his country, writes the C N 
Sports Correspondent. They are 
Dr Kevin O’Planagan of Ireland 
and Stanley Matthews of Eng¬ 
land. 

The doctor’s honour is perhaps 
unique, for he has been chosen 
to play for his country at both 
Rugby and Association football. 
On Saturday, February 2, he is 
due to play in the international 
soccer match against Scotland 
at outside-right, although in his 
games for the Arsenal, as an 
amateur, he played quite well in 
other positions in the forward 
line. He was also chosen to 
play in the Rugby International 
match with France last week-end. 
Should Dr O’Flanagan appear 
in both rugby and soccer games 
he will achieve a very distinctive 
record of playing for his country 
. at both codes of football in 
successive weeks. Two or three 
other players have also played 
for their country at both games, 
but not, it seems, in successive 
weeks. A non-smoker and tee¬ 
totaller, the doctor, aged 26, is 
also thP Irish sprint and long- 
jump champion. 

Stanley Matthews of Stoke 
City, considered by many to be 
the greatest outside-right that 
England has ever produced, 
played for his country for the 
44th time in the match against 
Belgium at Wembley the other 
week. By doing so he had 
made more international appear¬ 
ances than any other England 
player. In recognition of this 
achievement the Football Associa¬ 
tion are presenting Matthews 
with £100 in Savings Certificates 
and an illuminated address. 

More Hankies 
Wanted 

'J'he Stirlingshire Public Health 

Committee recently made the 
excellent suggestion to the 
Board of Trade that handker¬ 
chiefs should be sold in the shops 
coupon-free as one means of 
stopping the spread of colds and 
influenza this winter. Unliappily, 
the Board of Trade was unable 
to adopt the proposal, saying that 
the present stocks of handker¬ 
chiefs would soon run out if 
no coupons were needed for buy¬ 
ing them. 

Recently about 11 million yards 
of surplus cotton material were 
released by the Board of Trade 
as well as two million yards of 
nylon, which will mostly be used 
for the manufactui’e of under¬ 
wear and handkerchiefs, but 
this, said an official of the 
Board, will not go very far to¬ 
ward meeting civilian needs. 

Everywhere we are confronted 
with pesters rightly urging us to 
cough and sneeze into our hand¬ 
kerchiefs for “coughs and 
sneezes spread diseases,” but 
this advice is unavailing if we 
have not a handkerchief to 
sneeze into. Manufacture of 
hankies should certainly be a 
priority. 

It is to be hoped, too, that 
v.’hen more of them are avail¬ 
able someone will set the fashion 
of larger hankies for our women¬ 
folk. What an absurd sight it 
is on a tram or bus to see a girl 
with a cold public-splritedly try¬ 
ing to trap her germs with a 
handkercliief as small as her 
hand. 
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The French Admire Our 
Children’s Art 

■yHE French-people are great lovers of Art, and they are find- 
ing much to interest them in an unusual exhibition which 
is now touring the Riviera towns after' a successful showing 
in Paris. It is a collection of paintings by English school- 


children from five to fifteen. 

When, last August, the English 
Child Art Exhibition openfed in a 
first-floor room facing the Avenue 
des Champs-Elysees, glowing re¬ 
views appeared in many Paris 
newspapers and periodicals. The 
Exhibition, consisting of 91 pic¬ 
tures painted by children from 
every type of English school, was 
arranged by the British Council. 

Mr Herbert Read and Major 
A. A. Longden, two of the British 
Council’s art experts, had earlier 
in the year made an extensive 
tour of schools all over England 
and selected the pictures from 
2300 examples of the normal 
school work. 

When Mr Prank McEwen, the 
Council’s Fine Arts Officer in 
Paris, took up his appointment 
last summer, the City was weary 
after its long trial. It was in this 
atmosphere that he set about re¬ 
newing more than 300 vital con¬ 
tacts in the Paris art world- 
creators, dealers, collectors, pro¬ 
moters. and officials. 

The aim of the British Council 
was to launch Its art gaUery at 
28, Avenue* des Champs-Elys6cs 
as a centre, and so form a public 
around British art. To achieve 
this Mr MoEwen had to bring 
together, at a private view, im¬ 
portant members of the Paris art 
world and, at the same time, to 
have something to show that 
would draw more than just their 
polite attention. 

The French masters seldom go 
to private views. Picasso does 
not attend even his own, and 
Brancusi had not been to a show 
for five years. Yet both were 
among the many who made an 
exception of the English Child 
Art Exhibition, and such was 
their enthusia.sm that they even 
commanded their friends to see 
it. Indeed, its great success was 
largely due to the number of emi¬ 
nent French artists, writers, and 
critics who went to it. It was 
then felt that the exhibition 
should be seen by a still wider 
public, and the British Council 
decided to send it to the Riviera, 
where it is now being shown. 

The exhibition opened at 
Cannes in the Municipal Casino 
—not an ideal picture gallery, but 


by a good deal of improvisation it 
was’made to look something like 
one. Owing to the shortage of 
labour, Mr McEwen himself had 
to do every sort of manual job, 
but, nevertheless, he found time 
to visit the veteran artist, Pierre 
Bonnard, now over 80^ At first 
he was not at all interested in the 
exhibition, but he did finally go 
along; The old artist spent an 
hour at the Casino, quite enrap¬ 
tured, analysing and discussing 
nearly every picture. 

Prom Cannes part of the ex¬ 
hibition went on to Antibes and 
part to Nice. It was split up be¬ 
cause the Nice gallery was too 
small to contain the whole 91 pic¬ 
tures. By good- fortune Picasso, 
who had seen the exhibition 
earlier in Paris, happened , to be 
staying on the Riviera, and he 
readily agreed to open the show 
in the Antibes Museum. 

The town officials in Nice 
arranged for the schoolchildren 
to be taken in parties to see the 
pictures. What amazed these 
children more than anything was 
that their English colleagues had 
chosen so few war subjects! They 
were particularly interested in a 
study of a railway station by a 
15-year-old boy, a picture which 
was singled out for special praise 
by the eminent French Art Critic 
Henri Verne as reminding him of 
the work of Henri Rousseau. 

Marseilles, Bordeaux, and other 
French cities are also seeing this 
exhibition, which has done much 
to forge a link between French 
and British children—and many 
of their elders too. 


A Fish With a Lantern 

A FISH which provided its own 
light has been given to the 
Port Elizabeth Museum at Durban. 
This fish, about a foot long, Is like 
a black snake, and has a foimld- 
able array of fangs. On the head 
and body are light-producing 
organs, which the fish probably 
found useful where it lived, many 
fathoms deep in the ocean. 

Tv/o other types of fish which 
appear to be related have been 
found In the Pacific, but the one 
just given to the Museum Is the 
first from South African waters. 
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An Echo From the Field 
of Waterloo 

A N unpublished letter written by the Duke of Wellington a 
few hours before the Battle of Waterloo was produced 
and read by the new French Minister to New Zealand, M. Armand 
Gazel, at a recent civic reception given him at Wellington. 


, The ChiWren's Newcpcper, februdry 2, 1946 

Sirius and Rigel, Two 
Very Bright Stars 

A bORNiNG the southern sky in the evening are two very 
brilliant stars, writes the C N Astronomer. Onp is Rigef. 
at the south-west corner of the famous seven-star group of 
Orion of which a star-map appeared in the C N for December 22. 
The other star, and apparently much the more brilliant, is 
Sirius ; this is some way to the left and lower than Rigel. 


M. Gazel was speaking of the 
quality of perseverance which, he 
said, French people have in 
common with New Zealanders, 
and he gave this letter as an ex¬ 
ample of the perseverance of the 
Iron Duke after whom New Zea¬ 
land's capital is named. 

The letter, written in French, 
is headed: " At Waterloo, this 
eighteenth day of June, three 
o’clock in the morning,” and ad¬ 
dressed to the Prince of Orange, 
who commanded the Dutch-Bel- 
gian troops in the battle. It is 
interesting not only in revealing 
Wellington’s steadfast character, 
but in showing that his idea of 
Napoleon’s plan was mistaken. 

The Duke wrote: “ The enemy 
may outflank us through Hal ” (a 
small town about eight miles west 
of Waterloo). “If this happens, 
I pray your Royal Highness go 
back to Antwerp to take quarters 
there, and to tell His Majesty, 
Louis XVIII ” (the King of 
Prance who had fled on Napo¬ 
leon’s return from Elba) “ that I 
pray him to cross from Ghent to 
Antwerp. I also pray your Royal 
Highness to send to Antwerp all 
the magazines which are not 
absolutely necessary for you at 
the moment. ” 

On that stormy June night 
Wellington was awaiting the at¬ 
tack of Bonaparte’s veterans, who 
two days previously had defeated 
the Duke’s Prussian allies at 
Ligny and forced his own troops 
to retire from Quatre Bras. 

Looking at the map the Duke 
felt sure that the French would 
attack his right flank so that 
their main army could pass along 
the road through Hal and cap¬ 


ture Brussels, which lay behind 
him. If that happened, Welling¬ 
ton, the letter seems to indicate, 
felt there would be nothing left 
for him but to try to defend 
Antwerp—as vital a seaport in 
those days as in the last war. 

So, privately, Wellington was 
not at all confident about the 
outcome of the approaching 
battle. But he had assured his 
Prussian allies that he would 
stand and fight at Waterloo, and 
he urged them to come to his as¬ 
sistance. He had not enough 
troops to defend all the roads to 
Brussels so he resolved to fight 
where he Was, come %vhat might. 

At half-past eleven that morn¬ 
ing the onslaught began, and. 
through all those long hours 
while the courageous Frenchmen 
were hurling themselves in re¬ 
peated charges against his dogged 
soldiers he looked for the arrival 
of his allies—and dreaded to hear 
that the French had taken Hal. 

In reality he need not have 
worried, for Napoleon intended to 
defeat the British first and then 
finish off the Prussians. The 
Duke of Wellington, however, was 
not to know that at the time, and 
his stand at Waterloo was, as 
M. Gazel said, a supreme ex¬ 
ample of perseverance. 

REWARD FOR SERVICE 

A LDERMAN J. T. EDWARDS has ren¬ 
dered Invaluable service to 
tbe village of Rhos, near Wrex¬ 
ham, and the inhabitants have 
presented him with an Illuminated 
testimonial recording the out¬ 
standing benefits he has conferred 
on the viliage during 40 years, 
together with a cheque for £500. 


SCHOOL FREEDOM 

tpHE'rights of parents to choose 
the schools which their 
children shall attend is the sub¬ 
ject of a circular sent by the 
Ministry of Education to local 
education authorities! As much 
individual freedom as possible 
should be given to parents’ re¬ 
quirements in the choice of 
secondai'y school, the circular 
says, particularly as regards the 
denominational character of the 
school, convenience of access, 
whether it should be a mixed 
school or not, and whether it pro¬ 
vides the advanced work required. 
A somewhat similar, though a 
little more restricted, line is 
taken for primary schools. 

If, continues the circular, 
parents want their children to go 
to boarding schools, this will be 
favourably considered provided 
that the authorities agree that 
such a course is really desirable. 
In such cases tuition would be 
free and, where the financial 
position of the parents necessi¬ 
tated it, the whole or part of the 
boarding fee may be remitted. 

In a new. Education Bill in¬ 
tended to clear up certain points 
in the Education Act of 1944, it 
is proposed to permit collective 
worship in aided or special agree¬ 
ment voluntary schools to take 
place on special occasions outside 
the school—in church, for ex¬ 
ample. (Under the Act of T944, 
the school day must begin with 
collective worship in the school.) 

Another clause in the new Bill 
aims at removing the disqualifica¬ 
tion of teachers from becoming 
members of county, borough, or 
district councils, or of education 
committees. It will still be im¬ 
possible, however, for the 
teachers to serve on any council 
by whom they are appointed, 
employed, or paid. 

A Scottish Jamboree 

goY Scouts from every county 
in Scotland will mingle with 
brother Scouts from 17 different 
countries in a week’s camping at 
Blair Atholl next July. 

This will be one of the‘biggest 
international meetings ever held 
in Scotland and will play its 
part in fostering international 
good will and understanding. 
The International Commissioner, 
Mr Jack Stewart, has said that 
he is sure the camp will be a 
great success. The expenses of 
all visitors will be paid, from 
their arrival in Britain until 
they leave. When the week is 
over each will spend a fortnight 
in various parts of Scotland, in 
the homes of patrol leaders. 

The first patrol leaders’ inter¬ 
national conference since' the 
war was held recently at Auchen- 
gillan Camp to discuss the details 
of the gathering, representatives 
being present from England, 
Holland, Austria. Czechoslovakia, 
and the Gold Coast. 

British Legion’s Progress 

fJ’HE British Legion, formed to 
help ex-Servicemen of the 
First World War, is now being 
joined in increasing numbers by 
men and women of the Second. 

The annual report of the 
British Legion for the year ended 
September 30, 1945, reveals that 
the Legion then had -4485 
branches, an increase of 120 over 
the ^previous year; and 2161 
Women’s Section Branches, an 
increase of 129 over the year 
before. During the year the 
total income of the Legipn was 
£1,271,647, a record sum, and its 
expenditure on its benevolent 
W'ork was £980,354. 


Being very similar in colour, 
though Rigel is somewhat bluish, 
it might be supposed that they 
were similar suns and Sirius 
much the larger; but this is not 
the case. They are most dis¬ 
similar, and whereas Sirius actu¬ 
ally radiates about 26i times more 
light than our Sun, Rigel radiates 
nearly 18,000 times more light 



Relative sizes of the twin suns 
of Rigel compared with Sirius 
and our Sun 


than our Sun, and is very much 
hotter than either. It is the 
relative nearness to us of Sirius 
that makes this star appear so 
bright, for most of the bright 
stars are really brighter than 
Sirius, but they are so much 
farther away that they appear 
fainter. 

Sirius is indeed the nearest 
of all that celestial host above us, 
and therefore visible from this 
country, excepting of course the 
planets Saturn and Mars, which 
are not really stars and are very 
much nearer to us. Sirius is a 
sun about 537,000 times farther 
away than our Sun. whereas 
Saturn is only about eight times 
more distant and Mars barely 
three-quarters of the distance of 
our Sun. We see therefore, how 
very much nearer are the planets 
than even the' nearest of the 
stars that are visible to us. 
Sirius is a sun rather more than 
half as wide again as our Sun, 
as shown in the picture, but its 
glowing incandescent surface is 
much hotter and brighter than 
that of our Sun. It has an aver¬ 
age temperature of 11,000 degree.s 
centigrade as compared with 
between 5500 and 6000 degrees 
of our Sun’s surface. , 

Rigel, however, with its im¬ 
mense radiation of 17,700 times 
that of our Sun, presents a 


rjiHE nation has been enriched 
by the presentation of a 
clock, now in the Clockmakers’ 
Company’s Museum in London’s 
Guildhall. 

The clock is the result of 20 
years’ spare-time work by 
Thomas Vickery, a watch- 
repairer, of Astley Abbotts, 
Shropshire, who died recently. 

After the striking of every 
third hour, the clock plays a 
tune, a different one for every 
day in the week, beginning on 
Sunday with the Easter Hymn. 
On Monday there is the-tune 
Stella; Tuesday, the Harp That 
Once Through Tara’s Halls; 
Wednesday, All Saints; Thurs¬ 
day, Ye Banks and Braes o’ 
Bonnie Doon; Friday, Come All 
Ye Faithful; and on Saturday, 
Tom, Bowling. The tunes are 


surface temperature of about 
14,000 degi'ees centigrade. This 
terrific outpouring of light with 
corresponding heat comes almost 
entirely from the two suns which 
compose Rigel, but whereas 
Sirius is at a distance of barely 
8J light-years’ journey from us, 
Rigel is at the immense distance 
of 543 light-years’ journey- 
one light - year representing 
5,874,683,760,000 miles. This much 
greater distance accounts for 
Rigel not appearing so bright as 
Sirius. Were Rigel as near as 
Sirius its radiance would light-up 
the night sky so brilliantly that 
we could see our way about as 
with moonlight; and,only a few 
of the brighter stars would be 
perceptible to the eye. 

As these two suns of Rigel 
radiate about 700 times more 
light than Sirius, we have some 
idea of their immensity by com¬ 
parison. So, after making allow¬ 
ance for their much greater 
brilliance and the much greater 
radiation from their surfaces, it 
can be calculated that these two 
suns of Rigel, were they in place 
of our Sun, would each appear 
something like twenty times 
wider than our Sun. They would 
appear close together as shown 
in the picture, revolving round 
and round a central point some¬ 
where between them and taking 
about 22 days to complete a 
circuit of their orbits. So close 
together are they that they must 
raise enormous tides and convul¬ 
sions on each other; this is 
known to distort suns, so placed, 
into an egg-shape. 

What an Interesting spectacle 
such a pair of great suns would 
present were they in our sky in 
place of our Sun, alternately 
eclipsing each other, when their 
light and heat would be much 
reduced. But, of course, under 
such circumstances our existence 
would be impossible and our 
little world would become a 
sphere or wisp of radiant vapour 
circling round the great super- 
hot suns of Rigel. There are, 
however, two far-distant and 
relatively small bodies, worlds-to- 
be, probably, which are speeding 
with Rigel through space. 

G. F. M. 


played on a set of ten bells and 
are automatically changed every 
midnight. 

Trie ordinary chimes of the 
clock alternate between what are 
known as the Westminster and 
Whittington sequence eveiy 
quarter of an hour. 

The dial does more than tell 
the time of day—it also gives the 
date 1 A perpetual calendar auto¬ 
matically sets itself for' the 
number of days in the month, 
and gives the day of the week, 
the date, and name of the month. 
Two smaller dials show the 
equation of time or the variation 
between mean solar time and 
solar time, and also the times of 
sunset and sunrise. Another dial 
gives the place of the sun (a gold 
disc) in the ecliptic, as its 
apparent orbit is called. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


PICTURED PROVERB 



Apply : Never put off till to¬ 
morrow 

What you can do today, 

To keeping your playroom 
tidy, 

And putting your toys away. 

Riddle 

■yY^icK toe never gets chil¬ 
blains however cold the 
weather? 


The Man With 
the Lantern 

old man who had gone 
blind was able to go about 
the village by himself because 
he knew the roads so well. 

But one evening the vil¬ 
lagers were surprised to see 
that he took a lantern with 
him. 

“What a stupid man!” they 
said. “He is stone-blind, yet 
he takes a lighted lantern 
with him—he must be crazy. ” 

“Perhaps I am not so 
foolish as you think,” replied 
the old man. “It is true I do 
not heed the lantern for 
myself, but I carry it for the 
sake of people like you, so that 
they can see me coming and 
get out of my way.” 

Do not judge people’s 
actions without knoiving the 
true reason jor them. 

A PRAYER OF PRAISE 

r nou art. O God, the life and 
light 

Of all this jcondrous world we 
see. 

Its glow bp day, its smile by 
night, 

Are but reflections caught 
from Thee. 

Where’er we turn. Thy glories 
' shine. 

And all things fair and bright 
are thine. Thomas Moore 


The Wohderful Clock From Shropshire 
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The Children's Newspaper, February 2, 1746 


News About Toys 

OOD news for children, indeed, is the announcement from the 
, Board of Trade that the ceiling pried for toys is to be lifted, 
and that our manufacturers will now be able to sell up to one- 
half of their pre-war output. 


More toys and better- toys, yes, 
and with the removal of wartime 
restrictions, cheaper toys—this is 
good news indeed! 

But there is another piece of 
good toy-news which the CN 
has gleaned, though it will not 
be so widely known. It comes 
from that amazingly busy and 
ingenious little workshop run by 
Mr Eric Parkin for the Nursery 
School Association at their centre 
at No 1 Park Crescent, in the 
heart of London. 

From now on, any group of 
people willing to make toys as 
gifts for their local nurseries 
can call on Mr Parkin for the 
loan of sets of tools, as well as 
for the full and detailed instruc¬ 
tions, booklets, and patterns 
which have been available 
almost ever since the workshop 
, was started in 1942. They can 
keep these tools as long as they 
need them. 

The association obtained the 
tools from the National Fire 
Service as they were disbanded. 
Thousands of children have cause 
to thank our wartime firemen 
for the toys they made and dis¬ 
tributed in their times of quiet; 
thousands more will benefit by 
the toois they have “be¬ 
queathed ’’ to the N S A. 

Mr Parkin, head designer of 
the ■ workshop, who'is only 25, is 
aided by his wife, by Miss Ursula 
Blau, and Lady (David) Waley. 
What these devoted people are 
doing for the happiness of the 
small folk in nursery schools and 
local nurseries would take too 
long to describe. The workshop 
was actually started by Miss 
Nancy .Catford, the well-known 
w'odd-carver, designer, arid writer 
on toy design, as her war work. 
She handed it over to Mr Parkin 


Wise 



BEST BAKERS BAKE,/IT 

Matthsfield 


a year ago, and the endless and 
delightful flow of ideas was 
maintained. 

Just one brief look at the 
Nursery School Association’s ex¬ 
hibition, showing how tiny 
children, lacking bought toys, 
have been taught to create their • 
own happy world of make-believe 
from raw material at hand, is 
heartening. Acorns, pine-cones, 
fallen twigs and branches, empty 
cotton-reels, matchboxes and 
tins, leaves and straw-^they all 
become toy-treasures under the 
inspiration and skilled instruc¬ 
tion given at the N S A workshop 
to all who seek it there. 

There are other and more am¬ 
bitious permanent exhibitions of 
toywork at the N S A, but what 
the little children themselves 
have done is the most delightful 
of all. 

Infant schoolteachers, handi¬ 
craft instructors, educatfonists, 
students from training colleges, 
trainees for refugee service 
abroad, all visit the exhibition 
constantly; even toy manufac¬ 
turers have called at the N S A 
to see what is being done. And 
all go away feeling that they 
have seen something worth while. 

A Youth Orehestra 
For Youth 

_^N orchestra has been formed of 
talented young musicians, 
orchestral players and soloists, 
which is to perform for the 
special benefit of London youth. 
It is called the London Youth 
Orchestra. The conductor is 
Harry Platt. 

The originators of the scheme. 
feel, quite rightly, that young 
music-lovers in London are often 
starved of the kind of music they 
long to hear, for prices at the im¬ 
portant concerts often range 
from thi'ee shillings to 10s 6d. 
Prices of seats at the London 
Youth Orchestra concerts will be 
from one shilling to 3s 6d. 

The Orchestra, too, offers a 
splendid opportunity to young 
musicians to gain experience and 
make themselves known. Already 
these gifted young people have 
given one concert at the Central 
Hall, Hackney, and another is to 
take place this week, on February 
2, at High gate. Youth organisa¬ 
tions can obtain tickets for sub¬ 
sequent concerts a fortnight 
before booking is opened to the 
public. 

Youth clubs desiring more in¬ 
formation about this excellent 
musical venture are invited to 
write, to the Organising Com¬ 
mittee, whose address is at 
Bedales, Petersfield, Hants. 

CADET FORCE TO STAY 

'J'he Army Council have received 
authority to maintain the 
Army Cadet Force as a perma¬ 
nent organisation. 

Particular attention is to be 
paid in future to the blending of 
social and military activities in 
this force of boys of fourteen to 
eighteen, and club and recreation 
facilities are to be increased. 

The Army Council state that 
while they intend the Army 
Cadet Force to provide a general 
introduction to military training, 
they want the youths to be 
trained in a wider sense, particu¬ 
larly with a view to developing 
qualities of leadership. , 


Studying In the 
iotherland 

iJ'HE British Council have given 
scholarships to 32 demobilised 
iriembers of the Canadian Forces 
to enable them to study in 
Britain. Most ■ of .them have 
already passed through universi¬ 
ties in Canada. 

They are studying a great 
variety of subjects. For in¬ 
stance, a Leading Wren, who was 
educated at McGill University in 
Canada, is now studying Libra- 
rianship at the University of 
London, while a captain who was 
medical officer with the 1st Cana¬ 
dian ParachuteBattalion,and was 
at Dalhousie University, is now 
studying pathology at Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

A flying officer from Toronto, 
who took a musical degree at the 
University of Rochester, U S A, is 
studying at our Royal Academy 
of Music, and a leading aircraft- 
man who was at the University of 
Ontario is now studying Indus¬ 
trial Psychology at Birkbeck 
College, University of London. 

Town-planning at the Architec¬ 
tural Association School. London, 
is the study of an officer from 
Montreal, who was educated at 
home at McGill University, and a 
medical officer from Winnipeg, 
whose early medical work was 
among the Eskimos, is now 
studying surgery with the Royal 
College of Surgeons. Another 
medical officer from Montreal, 
who served in both world wars, 
and was w'ounded three times, i^ 
studying Cardiology at the 
British Post-Graduate Medical 
School, London. 

The British Council have done 
a splendid work in thus stimula¬ 
ting cultural life throughout the 
Commonwealth. 

The Importance 
OF THE Nursery 

]J^x;rsery-school teaching is a 
serious profession these 
days; gone is the time when even 
a simple-minded person was con¬ 
sidered good enough to “ look 
after ” the children. Candidates 
for this profession today have to 
go through an arduous course of 
training in which’ they study a 
wide range of subjects. 

On page 3 is a picture of the 
Prime Minister’s daughter, v/ho is 
in her third year at a College for 
training nursery teachers. It is 
strenuous work. After taking 
charge of the little ones from 
nine in the morning until lights- 
out at seven pm, she studies for 
forthcoming examinations. 

Scottish National Parks 

^ COMMITTEE has been appointed 
by the Secretary of State for 
Scotland to advise him on the 
proposed national parks. 

Under the chairmanship of 
Sir J. Douglas Ramsay (who was 
also Chairman of the Survey 
Committee whose report on areas 
suitable for Scottish national 
parks was published last year), 
this committee has two tasks. 

The first is to consider and 
report on the administrative, 
financial, and other measures 
v/hich will be necessary for the 
provision of national parks on 
the lines already recommended in 
the report of the Survey Com¬ 
mittee; the second is to consider 
and give advice on other matters 
relating to the subject, and on 
the conservation of wild life as 
directed, by. the: Secretary of 
State., 


The Adventures of a 
Dictionary 

'"The recent discovery in a German farmhouse of the original 
manuscript of a dictionary of the extinct Yamana language, 
once spoken by the Indians of Tierra Del Fuego, reveals a 
strange story linking this little-known people with Nazi Germany. 

Tierra Del Fuego, the bleak the author’s son, Mr Lucas 

Bridges, asking for permission to 
print some copies of it. This was 
accorded, but Mr Lucas Bridges 
said that when the work of copy¬ 
ing was finished, he would like to 
have the original as he intended 


storm-bound islands at South 
America's southernmost point, 
once had a considerable popula¬ 
tion of tall Indians; they were a 
lowly people, going naked in the 
short wet summer, clad roughly 
in skins in the tempestuous . It to go to the British Museum. 


winter, gaining a bare livelihood 
by hunting and collecting wild 
edible plants. Today there are 
only about 1000 of them left. 

To these rude folk in the last 
century came a missionary, the 
Revd Thomas Bridges. He lived 
30 years among them, and lab¬ 
oured to make a dictionary of the 
Yamana language which, has 
since gone out of use. In some 
way this dictionary came into the 
possession of Dr Frederick Cook, 
of North Pole notoriety, who 
deposited the dictionary in the 
Observatoire Royale in Brussels. 

Now the Germans come into 
the story. They captured Brussels 
in the First World War—and the 
dictionary disappeared. It was 
now, of course, a book of great 
value to students of language, for 
it was the only record of a tongue 
that had died out, but- all those 
interested in, it felt it was lost for 
ever. But in 1929 a Professor 
Hestermann of Munster Univer¬ 
sity, an honest man, found the 
precious book, and he wrote to 


Before the original could be re¬ 
turned the Second World War 
broke out, and once again this 
adventurous volume vanished. 

However, not long ago a British 
Military Government officer came 
upon the dictionary hidden in the 
kitchen cupboard of a farmhouse 
outside Munster. The British 
Authorities wrote to Mr Lucas 
Bridges, who lives in Buenos 
Aires, and he has re-affirmed his 
wish to present it to the British 
Museum, So there, after its mariy 
travels and adventures, this 
unique manuscript.will find a per¬ 
manent resting-place. 

The Owl From the Arctic 

Qhestek Zoo, v/hlcli a few 
months ago lost its only 
Snowy or Arctic Owl, has been 
fortunate in acquiring another 
specimen—a fine bird which 
landed on the Henderson liner 
Samphire far out in the Atlantic. 

This owl w'as taken care of by 
the ship’s second officer and was 
presented by him to Chester Zoo. 


ALWAYS REMEMBERING 

t)iat the Christian life embraces the whole 
life, tie East End Mission for over sixty years 
has been helping men, women and children 
to achieve their full potentialities. ■ Its work 
among the poor of Stepney, from cradle t(> 
old age, is greatly In need of aOuitlonal 
support. Do please help. _ ’ 

The Rev. Ronald F. W. Bollom. Rupt.. 
THE EAST END MISSION (Founded 
188 S), B romley Street, Co mmerci al 
9MIIBiHiltoad. Stepney. E.l. 




For over a century 
Gillott’s have made 
the finest quality and 
the widest range of 
drawing pens in the 
world . . . the favour* 
Ites of famous 
artists. At present 
supplies may be 
limited, but the ex* 
cclleuce persists. 


m. 


Du appointment - 
to the. late 
King George 7 





stAebf 

and grow 


i...and thrive 
...and gain! 



baby must have long 
hours ' of restful, unbroken 
sleep if he is to grow into 
a sturdy, healthy child. For 
this reason mothers see to it 
that stomach upsets are cor¬ 
rected at once. A small dose 
of *' Milk of Magnesia ’ quickly 
soothes baby when fretful or 
upset and paves the wriy to 
undisturbed sleep. Keep 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ in the 
medicine cabinet always. 

‘MILK OF 
MAG NESIA’ 


• * Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of 
rhilUps *,preparation of magnesia. 
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Jacko the Dry Plumber 


The Children's Newspaper, February 2, 1946 



W HEN the thaw came the kitchen pipe burst. Jacko had a wonderful 
- idea for stopping the leak without getting soaked. He opened a 
large umbrella and behind this he and Adolphus, who was carrying cloths to 
tie round the pipe, advanced'towards the fountain. But Jacko was so 
intent on keeping himself dry he forgot his brother was taller and Adolphus 
soon got a cooling shower. Bouncer also received an undesired bath. 


DIFFERENT ROUTES 

“M^ boy’s letters from ^college 
. always send ^me. to the 
dictionary,V said a proud pater.; 
' “That’s nothing!’’ replied the 
Second, not-so-proiid-pater, “ my 
boy's always send me to the 
bank.”-- - - ' . • 




a dose of 'Pineate* 
Honey Cough Syrup 
. checked the rasping 
spasms and . started 
' her' oh the road to 
rapid recovery. * - — r 
‘Pineate’ Honey 
Cough SjTup brings 
ease and comfort~it 
breaks' up stubborn 
phlegm and clears the 
tH-onchial passages. It 
is delicious to take. 
Only half a teaspoon 
ful check a cough 
immediately. Price 1/9 
a bottle. Good for 
grown-ups tool 
Always ask for 


'Pineate* 

HONEY 

COUGH-SYRUP 






BASSETTS 

‘ O^vhwL 

LIQUORICE 

ALLSORTS 


Apologies to customers unable to 
obtain BASSETT’S due- to -Zoning = 



In Reverse 

■J AM a wild and open space; 

Or dark Othello, if you will. 
Now turn me round, and I’m 
indoors. 

Betwixt my first and last is—nil. 

Ansli'cr next week 

FARMER GRAY EXPUINS 

Hungry Rabbits. Walking 
through the woods, Don noticed a 
white patch at the base of a holly 
tree. Investigation showed that 
a portion of bark had been 
-stripped off. Several other trees 
had suffered in a like manner. 

“ Rabbits are the culprits,” de¬ 
clared Farmer Gray. 

, “Shortage of food due to severe 
weather is the probable reason of 
these , attacks; ■ although some 
authorities state that Rabbits are 
always liable to mutilate trees in 
this manner. As saplings or young 
trees are often- chosen, much 
damage is done. ” 

All in'the Name 

“■YyAiiERi I thought you said 
th^ was chicken soup? ” 

“ Yes, ' sir — young chicken 
soup.” 

"What, on earth do you mean 
by that?” 

“ Well, it’s the water we -boil 
the' eggs in, su-. ” 

KETTLE MUSIC 

'J'he sound of a kettle singing is 
really the continuous noise 
of - the bursting of lots of tiny 
bubbles which rise from the 
bottom to the surface of the 
water inside, and explode when 
the water is nearly boiling. 


Landscape Language 

Peak. A mountain peak is ben 
in the Highlands of Scotland 
and usually fell or pike in the 
Lake District, and a rocky peak, 
especially on Dartmoor, is a 
tor. 

A pile of stones on a summit 
is a cairn, or In some parts 
earn. Rig is a ridge, and escarp¬ 
ment or scarp a precipitous hill¬ 
side or rocks. 

Dun, low, and knoll are all 
terms for a small hill. 

Mull, chiefly in Scotland, 7tess, 
cape, and beacon are the varj'- 
Ing names given to cliff head¬ 
lands. 

BATHING YOUR DOG 

p your dog dislikes his bath and 
struggles a lot. teach hfm to 
stand still by holding up one of 
his front paws. 

He will be so busy trying to 
balance himself that he will not 
attempt to jump out, and will 
soon get into the habit of keep¬ 
ing quiet. 

At Home 

"Why did the pillbox? Because 
the pianoforte. 

Wily was the sweep surprised? 
Because the chimney flue. 


p 


Other Worlds 

the morning Jupiter is in 
the south-west. In the even¬ 
ing Mars and 
Saturn are in 
the south-east, 
and Uranus is 
in the south. 
The picture 
shows the moon 
as it may be 
seen at 8.30 a m 
on Wednesday, January 30. 

SOWING 

AN - unskilled young planter 
named' Test, 

Viewed a tobacco plantation with 
zest, 

“ 1 should just like to know 
Which crop I should sow. 

Would cigarettes or cigars be the 
best?” 



The Children’s Hour 


BBC programmes for Wednesday, 
January 30, to Tuesday, February S, 

WEDNESDAY, 5.0 Willie Joss 
reads a story, Hector finds a 
Home; followed by a Concert. 
5.50 Prayers. Northern Ireland, 
5.0 I Want to be an Actor; fol¬ 
lowed by ' Poems written by 
children;. Songs by Evelyn Gibb; 
and Nature Talk by Arnold 
Benington. 5.40 Music by Men¬ 
delssohn. Welsh, 5.0 Alice Smith, 
XL2121—a story. 5.15 Young 
Artists and stories and poems 
taken from School Magazines. 

THURSDAY, 5.0 Johnny Apple- 
seed—the story of a great Amer- 
can; followed by The Glass 
Slipper. West, 5.0 Hunters of the 
Winter. 5.10 The Mysterious Monk. 

FRIDA'Y, 5.0 The Gay Dolphin 
Adventure (Part 4). 5.45 Soiigs . 

at the piano by Robert Marsden. 

, SATURDAY, 5.0 Violet Carson 


at the piano. 5.15 A Friend for 
Scalrey—a Worzel Gummldge play. 

SUNDAY. 5.0 The Kendrick 
School Choir and Orchestra; fol¬ 
lowed by The Clipped Yew, a 
story; and A Walk in Jerusalem. 
Midland, 5.0 Stories from the 
Operas; followed by Wild Life 
Talk; and Nonsense Songs and 
Poems. North, 5.0 The Story of 
St German’s Cathchral—^the noble 
ruins which stand on St Patrick’s 
Isle; followed by a Recital by 
Norah Moore. Welsh, 5.0 Towards 
the .Light; a recording of the 
broadcast on October 7, 1945. 

MONDAY, 5.0 Said the Cat to 
the Dog .(Part 3). 5.25 A Visit to 
Cowleaze Farm (No 10). North, 5.0 
A Nursery Sing-Song; followed by 
Resixlts of Safety First Competi¬ 
tion; and Books Worth Reading. 

TUESDAY. 5.0 Willie Joss tells 
a story—Tammy Troot’s Tele¬ 
phone; and Down at the Mains. 


Cross Woref Puzzle 

- ’"Reading Across. 1 Barrier near ■the 
sea surface. 4 To shut a door with a 
bang, 8 Tailless monkey. 9 Words 
spoken by an actor and supposed not 
to be heard by other performers. 10 
Of stable shape. 12 Obtained. 13 A 
. policeman.* 14 Frame holding window 
glass. 16 Head covers for soldiers. 20 
To pull apart. 21 Western Australia.* 
. S3 Left in the fireplace. 25 Post sup- 
porting stair handrail. 27 Big strong 
box. 29 Edge of a garment. 30 Sur¬ 
rounds a wheel. 31 Cooking vessels. 

Reading Down. 1 Coarse file. 2 
Beginning of an era. 3 Snake-like fish. 
4 Steamship.* 5 Comes with the dawn. 
6 Fuss. 7 To allot. 9 Impenetrably 
hard. 11 Small island. 15 Dried up, 
17 An anaesthetic. 18 Honeylike. 19 
An agreement. 22 Donation for charity. 
24 Reserved. 26 Pronoun 28 Compass 
point.* Asitrishs indicate abbreviaiiGns. 

■ Aiiszvcr next -week 
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WINTRY WAY 

puSHlNG slowly its way through 
■* the snow, 

“Tis a very long distance to go,” 
Cried a little snowdrop 
As it got to the top, 

“ But I’m determined to make'a 
brave show." 


Tongue Twister 

gAY Six times quickly: 
school’s coal scuttle. 


The 


Good Conduct Money 

'J'weniy-four shillings were to 
be shared among twenty-four 
children for good behaviour. 
Some of them had been not 
quite so good as the rest, so they 
were to get only ninepence each 
against one shilling and three 
halfpence received by each of the 
others. 

How many specially good' 
children were there? 

Answer next week 
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MEETINGS HELD EVERY*SATURDAY MORNING AT 
ODEON THEATRES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 

MEMBERSHIP ISO,000 
PROGRAMME OF SPECIALLY SELECTED FILMS 

ADVENTURE • CARTOON • INTEREST 
COMMUNITY SINGING • CLUB TALKS 

apply for FREE MEMBERSHIP CARD NOW AT YOUR NEAREST ODEON THEATRE 


The.Children’s JTewspaper is printed in England f 
.1 ohn Carpenter Street, London, E C 4. Advertisement 
January 15, 1929, at the JPost Office* Boston, Mass. 


[Editorial Offices : Jolm Carpenter TTouse, 

" ■ Entered as Second-Class Matter, 
1940. S.S. 












































































